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* Requiring, with various taste, things widely different from each other. ”’ 








Adventures of a Night. 
A Romance. (Continued.) 


Mr. Dob could scarcely trust his sight. «How 
could I have got in?’ said he, with a voice which 
became fainter at every turn; ‘it is in vain that I 
carefully sound the wall like Ferdinand, particu- 
larly towards the southern apartments; I do not 
find any place which returns a sound to convince 
me there is something less solid than stone.’1 If 
there is a door here, it is quite as well concealed 
as those of the inquisition, thro which informers 
sometimes visited the prisoners, and, under the 
affectation of kindness and sympathy, drew from 
them confessions of opinions,which were afterwards 
urged against them;’2 ‘and by which Zampiri got 
to Vivaldi, to shew him a poniard, on which were 
still some drops of blood, tho it had not been used 
since the year 1742. Alas!’ cried he, in a lament- 
able tone, ‘here I am condemned to be starved 
to death like James Kiston; altho, I never trusted 
to lord Chatham, who was certainly a very bad 
actor;3 or like that unfortunate Agnes in the dun- 
geons of St. Clair’s convent; altho, I have not any 
love-letter under the statue of St. Dominic; altho 
my son was born in lawful wedlock, and altho I 
did not hold him in my arms for two months, 
wrapped in linen, until he become a shapeless 
mass, putrid and disgusting.’4 While he still con- 
tinued his lamentations and researches, he heard a 
voice say to him in a pleasing tone, ‘Do not fear; 
doors are always to be found, when they are re- 
quired: remember the trap-door which presented 
itself to Ia Motte, in a closet which was lighted 
by one small window, and was in the same condi- 
tion as the apartments he had passed, excepting, 
that it was destitute, even of the remains of fur- 
niture.’5 Tranquillized by a precedent, so well 
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calculated to inspire him with courage, mr. Dob 
likewise called to his remembrance, ‘that Julia had 
never wanted doors, when she wished to escape 
from one cavern to another.’6 Patiently awaiting 
the event, which was in due time to extricate him 
from his present dilemma, mr. Dob seated him- 
self in an arm-chair, that he might the more at 
his ease recapitulate the many adventures which 
had befallen him in sucha short time. Several of 
them had left upon his mind a deep impression; 
bnt of none had he a recollection, which electrifi- 
ed him with such horror, as did that terrific ob- 
ject which he had beheld in the ‘niche of the sa- 
loon!’ For some minutes did silence reign undis- 
turbed around him, when he heard a slight rust- 
ling, proceeding from the ceiling, from whence he 
saw descend, a large basket suspended by ropes, 
out of which, on its reaching the ground, jumped 
two men; ‘they were tall, stout, well made young 
men, hard-featured, and very much sun-burnt;’7 
they had ‘short black hair curling in their necks; 
instead of the hunter’s dress, they wore a faded mi- 
litary uniform; sandals were laced on their broad 
legs, and a kind of short trowser hung from their 
waist. On their head they wore a leathern cap, 
somewhat resembling in shape an aneient Roman 
helmet; but the brows that scowled beneath it, 
would have characterised those of the barbarians, 
who conquered Rome, rather than those of a 
Roman soldier.8 ‘They had each a ‘leathern belt, 
to which a large cutlass was suspended,’9 and each 
drawing a brace of pistols from his girdle, laid 
them upon a shelf. ‘Legions ot daggers!’ cried mr, 
Dob, ‘these are no ghosts; but I wiil answer for ir, 
that the coiners in Celestina, the wo robbers in the 
Monk, the troops of banditti in the Sicilian Ro- 
mance, the robbers of Grasville Abbey, the smug- 
glers in the Mysteries of Udolpho, all put togeth- 
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er, would not be so frightful as these two rogues.’ 
After making this remark, he advanced cowards 
them, and in the politest manuer imaginable, of- 
tering them his hand to assist their descent from 
their basket, saying at the same time: ‘Citizens, 
your conveyance is rather singular; may I be so 
boid as to Inquire from whence you come?’ ‘From 
the forest of Strasbourg.’ ‘You travel well arm- 

d, observed Dob: ‘We feft Strasbourg late this 
evi ning, and it 1S necessarv to take precautions at 
passiog thro this torest after dark; it does not bear 
a good repute I promise you.’10 A new idea oc- 
urred to our hero; he was for a time withheld 
from expressing it, by the extreme mistrust, with 
which he rezarded these twe new comers, whom 
he considered to be as great rascals as those two 
een, who for so ‘ong a time pursued Eleanor and 
Vivaldi to the ‘dairy cabin, belonging to some 
Shepherds upon the mountains of Abruzzo,’i1 
without bei ing once seen or heard of afterwards; 
but he could not resist his curiosity. ‘We are not 
near the gigantic Velno, whose ‘peaked head tow- 
ered far above every neighboring summit, and its 
white precipices were opposed to the verdant 
points of the Majilla, snow-crowned, and next in 
altitude.’ ‘Nor do I see westward, near woody 
hills, and rising immediately from the lake, Monte 
Salviano, covered with wild sage, as its name im- 
ports.’ Neither do I perceive * Monte Como stand- 
ing lke a ruffian, huge, scared, threatening, and 
horrid.’12 'Pherefore [hope these gentlemen will 
behave themselves civilly. Citizens,’ said he, with 


-ascrutinising look, ‘may I ask if one of you is not 


my son?’ ‘Why that question?’ ‘Because the duke 
de Luovo one day found Ais son in a cavern atthe 
head of a troop of your description, ‘having fled 
from his father’s castle some years before, and 
followed a wild and lawless mode of life’13 ‘What 
does all this chattering mean?’ interrupted one of 
these tall men. “his from the duke de Luovo,’ 
continued mr. Dob, thaving in just such a manner 
met with ason, of whom no mention had ever 
been made before, and who never was heard of 
afterwards, was bonis to know if I also had 
not discovered a son, whose existence I did not 
even suspect before.’ 

Without any reply, one of the men, taking mr. 
Dob by the hand, reseated- him in the arm-chair, 
behind which he retired with his companions. 

‘What shall we do with this stranger?’ said he. 
‘Oh!’ replied the other, ‘if our comrades were not 
in the cavern, we would poniard him, “he ban- 
ditti never leave it till eleven; and, if you are dili- 
gent, -_ may reach it in time to stop them.’ ‘But 
P erhaps there are some domestics asleep in the 

am, an “e I am tearful of being summoned in the 
morning to produce their masters.’ ‘You are in 


the right; but have not you the little bottle in your 
pocket?? *Yes.? ‘Well chen, let us return to our 
guest, lest our absence should create suspicion.’ 14 

“Those fellows,’ said Dob to himself, ‘are still 
more stupid than Claude and Baptiste, who only 
placed themSelves under don Ray mond’s window; 
so they will have no right to co: mplain if I should 
strangle one of them. If it had been a nail which 
had detained me, like Bianche,15 that I might 
overhear their plots, that would have been no fault 
of theirs;; but when they coolly talk to my face of 
stabbing me, they must blame themselves for what- 
ever may happen.’ ‘Come, come, citizen, said one 
of the ruffians, approaching mr. Dob, ‘cheer up! you 
scem not quite recovered from your fatigue. ‘To 
raise your spirits, what say you to a glass of excel- 
lent old wine, which was left me by my father.’16 

‘Give it me,’ continued he, addressing himselt: 
to his companion, who drew from his pocket a 
bottle sealed with yellow wax. He poured some 
of the contents into a goblet, and presented it to 
our hero. ‘By its smell and color he guessed it to 
be Champaign; but some grains of powder, float- 
ing upon the top, convinced him ( of what he was 
already certain) that it was not unadulterated.’17 

‘Citizens,’ said he very quietly placing the glass 
upon the table, ‘Lam not “such a noodle as the good 
baroness of Lindenburg; I never drink with peu- 
ple who don’t pledge me in the same liquor.’ ‘You 
are very much to blame,’ said the first rufhan; ‘for 
in a few minutes vour eyes would have closed, 
your head would have sunk on your shoulders, 
and you would have fallen into a deep sleep.’18 
But, since this does not suit you, I will make you 
another proposal: will you come with us? You 
shall ‘share our booty equally with ourselves, pro- 
vided you will also share our dangers, and obey 
our chief.’ 

‘What offers are these?’ exclaimed mr. Dob in 
astonishment. “I'he same which mr. Milberne and 
Felix accepted: they betrayed us a little to be sure, 
but they did it in a manner so perfectly new, that 
se have forgiven them.’ “Then you actually pro- 
pose to me to turn a robber!’ 

‘Not exactly robber, but smuggler. ‘We are pi- 
rates, who have, during many years, secreted our 
spoilin the vaults of this castle, which, being near 
the sea, suits our purpose well! i9 We have a 
large magazine filled with !nglish goods: in order 
to keep them from the knowledge of the custom- 
house officers, we give out that the castle is haunt- 
ed; and, as we have discovered the private way to 
the north apartments,’20 we frequently come here 
in order to terrify those who are so bold as to en- 
ter it.” “Phen you believe in ghosts?’ inquared Dob. 
‘Qh! ghosts have their offices, and we have ours. 
4V ery one has their own business to attend to in 
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an old unintiabited castle! In short, do you choose 
to come along with a good grace, or mus: we ‘fas- 
ten your arms, gag your mouth, and force you 
thro a narrow passage,’ like Ludovico,21 where 
we shall put you on ‘board a small vessel,’ and 
carry you ta Rousillon.’ ‘Citizens, your company 
will be vastly agreeable to me; but your carriage 
—’ ‘Oh! that need be no hindrance to you; 
we make use of this because we may just as well 
descend thro the ceiling of aroom in a basket, as 
drop from the skies thro the trap-door of a sub- 
terraneous cavern; but you will find in this castle, 
as in all others, no want of concealed doors, or 
stairs formed in the thickness of the walls.’ ‘lhe 
rufhan advanced towards a ‘pier glass.’ ‘Ah!’ cried 
mr. Dob triumphantly, ‘now you are going, like 
Julia, ‘to touch the blood!"22 and > *Oh, fie!’ 
exclaimed the robber, in a contemptuous tone, 
that is quite old-fashioned! our contrivances, are 
much more brilliant.’ Soe saying, he placed his fin- 
ger on a spider, which was so artfully represented 
on the wall, as to appear perfectly natural. 

I have it!’ cried Dob, a little provoked that he 
should not have guessed it before; ‘the mirror will 
retire into the wainscot.’23 The robber made no 
reply, smiled ironically, and gently touched the 
spider. ‘lhe noise of a spring was heard, and in an 
snstant the whole side of the room disappeared, 
and displayed to the view fifteen flights of stairs, 
‘steep and narrow,’ cut in the thickness of the wall. 
‘By the beard of father Ansaldo, grand penitentia- 
ry of the convent of the black penitents, and of the 
Santa Maria del Pianto,’24 cried mr. Dob, ‘here 
are stairs enough for at least three romances! tho, 
to be sure, five a-piece is but a moderate allow- 
ance. But,’ continued he, advancing towards the 
opening, ‘I shall want a light if I am to go down 
these ‘winding stairs.’ “You need not discompose 
yourself, returned the second robber; ‘do you 
suppose we are not properly provided? Here is a 
‘dark lanthorn.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Dob; ‘let us descend; for I 
long to escape from that horrid object inthe ‘niche 
of the saloon!’ “The faint light which served them 
for a guide, served also to display the walls paint- 
ed in black, ornamented with skulls and bones.’25 
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{Ff The First Part, or No. of the edition of ‘All 
the Songs in the English Language,” will be pub- 
lished, at this Office, on Wednesday Afternoon next, 
and be continued regularly every Week afterwards: 
the first No, will be accompanied with an appro- 
priate Engraving, executed on wood by Anness. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers to this 
extensive Collection of Songs, will please not ne- 
glect to send in their names: as but a few copies, 
if any, will be printed for purchasers; and should 
any be left for sale, after supplying subscribers, tle 
price will of course be raised, 


a 


The “Mirror of Real Life,” received this week, 
appears to have been written with great heedless- 
ness: its imperfections prevented its appearance. If 
the “New Member’ will furnish us with a correct- 
ed copy, it shall appear. 

EEE 

MARRIED, in this City, on the evening of th: 
ninth instant, by the rev. Mr. Barth, Mr. Jesse 
Smith, to Miss Rosanna Johnson, of this City. 

it Trenton, by the rev. Samuel B. How, Mr. 
John Stiles, of this City, to Miss Hannah Stockton. 

At Washington City, by the rev. Mr. M‘ Cormick, 
Mr. Eleazer Lindsley, to Miss Ann Engle. 











——— 


Mr. Philipps had his benefit at Boston on Monday, 
the 20th ult. for which occasion he composed and 
sung, anew sporting cavatina, called “The Hunter’s 
Horn in-the Morning.” 





A foreign paper mentions the death of lord Byron, 
but, we believe, itis unfounded. 








Whatever might have been the intention of the 
princess of Wales to return to England, previous to 
the death of her royal child, it is now certain that she 
has given up all thoughts of again visiting the British 
shore. 


—_ 
The arch duchess of Parma, wife of Napolean, is 
expected to visit England during this summer. 
=E=_ 
_ The Boston Intelligencer says that Miss Carrabs0 
“is now a cook-maid in Philadelphia.”’ Query ? 
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“tile Dulce.” 


“THE MIND MAY BE ‘AMUSED’ INTO IMPROVEMENT.” 
chee rjeqpote 


Mr. Eprror—Tho I am not desirous that this 
should appear in public print, yet | must acknow- 
ledge I feel a prediliction to aid the cause of virtue 
in distress, and assist by all possible means to era- 
dicate forever, that most obnoxious of all evils, a 
Hypocrite! What act can be more base—what a 
more palpable violation of common honesty and 
relizgion—what a more flagrant outrage upon feel- 
ing, or a more e¢voss infringement of principle and 
law, than the daily actions of the many hypocrites 
who infest society—rob innocence and virtue of 
their charms—pilfer the reputation of the candid 
and the hone-‘, and stab into the very vitals of 
religion and christianity, feeling, happiness, and 
contentment of mind, the poignard of eternal mi- 
sery. But what reuders this class of beings more 
obnoxious and more to be dreaded is, that they 
are of so diversified a nature; there are at least 
fifty different kinds—the most prominent and 
most injurious in their operations, are the hypo- 
crites in freindship and the hypocrites in love. 

‘The hypocrite in friendship, is one, who, cloth- 
ed in the garb of friendship, secks, as it were, for 
an opportunity to render you an act of kindness— 
to initiate you completely into his favor, and in- 
vratiate himself into your’s, and in the hour of 
unsuspecting security plunges into your happiness 
and peace the dagger of. affliction—feasts upon 
the blood that circles your heart—imolates your 
character at the altar of his hypocrisy, and when 
he has thus reduced you—made you the victim of 
of his disgraceful ambition, exultingly triumphs 
at your misery, and laughs at your imbecility. 

‘The hypocrite in love, is, in some measure, like 
the hypocritical friend: he is apparently the female 
protector and worshipper, until he has the object 
in bis power, and then his deportment and com- 
plexion change at once. Instead of the sigh, the 
tear, and the tender billet-doux, the frown, the 
threat, and the heart-rending epistle, present 
themselves. Instead of the many protestations of 
love and eternal fidelity, he offers no other con- 
solation than desertion, leaving her whom he has 
duped by his schemes and machinations, over- 
whelmed by despondency. 

I am led to these remarks, not from mere infor- 
niation, but from actual daily observation. [how 


pleasing would be the prospoct thro life—how hap- 
py, comparatively speaking, our earthly existence, 
if every man would practice the golden precept, 
**Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you;” peace and harmony would prevail through- 
out the great human family—jargon and dissen- 
tion be banished from among us, and health, 
happiness, and tranquillity, accompany us during 
our earthly pilgrimage. 
You may hear from me again. 
Doylestown D. MARIA. 


MATRIMONIAL DIRECTORY. 


M. Leopold, an old Advocate at Paris, has just 
published a little volume, the title of which will 
sufliciently prove its importance and utility. This 
precious work is called ** The means by which 
every class of society may become happy in mar- 
riage; in which are shown all the @auses that pro- 
duce miserable unions, and lead to, or maintain, 
disorder and dissention in families; and in which 
are at the same time disclosed the method of pro- 
perly assorting husbands and wives, of making 
them faithful to each other, of averting or curing 
jealousy, of expelling captiousness, quarrels, divi- 
sions and hatreds; and of securing the enjoyment 
in wedlock of concord and felicity.” Such a title 
is more than a sufficient recommendation, the more 
especially when it is known, that this work con- 
tains more than the title promises. It unfolds at 
one and the same time the inconveniences which 
result from marrying a handsome wife, the advan- 
tages that accompany an ugly wife, the comforts 
that are to be found in a rich wife, the risks that 
are run with a young wife, the tranquility that 
may be enjoyed with an old wife, the contradiction 
to which a man subjects himself who chooses a wit; 
finally, the annoyances fur which he must be pre- 
pared should he select a fool, a coquette, or a wo- 
man of gallantry. By following M. Leopold’s 
counsels, one may be quite sure of escaping 
any unfortunate family connexion. 





It signifies nothing to say we will not change 
our religion, if our religion ehange not us. 


If a man lives and dies a mere professor, it had 
been better for him if he had lived and died a mere 
heathen. 


EO See ee ee ve. 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


English Carriage Costume.—Round dress of fine 
cambric muslin superbly embroidered round the 
border in three distinct rows. Pelisse Tobine silk 
striped, of Christmas holly-berry colour and 
bright grass green trimmed round the collar, cuffs 
and down the front with very broad swansdowns. 

‘ambridge Hat of green satin, ornamented with 
white ribband, edged with holly-berry red sur- 
mounted by a very full plume of ostrich feathers. 
Triple ruff of fine lace holly-berry velvet reticule, 
with clasp and ornaments of gold: Limerick gloves 
and white kid half boots. 

French Carriage Dress.—Pelisse of celestial 
blue satin, fastened down the front with Branden- 
bourgs of polished steel. Toque Hat of spotted 
blue velvet, the hat front crowned with a plume of 
white ostrich feathers, the cap confined to the 
forehead by a bandeau of polished steel, with an 
elegant tassel of the same material on the left side. 
Triple ruff of fine lace, lemon colored slippers of 
kid leather, and Roman gloves. 

The most prevalent colors are holly-berry red, 
rose color, blue, geranium, and grass green. 





umorous, 


‘T'wo young ladies were accosted by a gypsey 
woman, Who proposed to show them their husbands 
faces in a pail of water. The water being produced, 
she desired them to look in, which deing done, they 
exclaimed, **Why we only see our own faces.” 
“Well.” exclaimed the fortune-teller, **they will 
be your husband’s faces when you are married.” 

A country clergyman, who in the matrimonial 
lottery had drawn much worse than a blank, and 
without the patience of Socrates, had to encoun- 
ter the turbulent spirit of Xantippe, was interrupt- 
ed in the middle of a certain lecture, by the arriv- 
al of a pair requesting his assistance to iutroduce 
them to the blessed state of wedlock. The poor 
priest actuated at the moment by his own feelings 
and particular experience, rather than a sense 
of canonical duty, opened the book and began, 
** Man tuat is born of a womans of few days, and 
is !ull of trouble,” &c. repeating the burial service. 
‘The astunished bridegroom exclaimed, ‘‘Sir, sir, 
you mistake, I came here to be inarried, not to be 
buried!” *‘* Well,” replied the clergyman, “ if 
you insist on it, I am obliged to marry you; but 
believe me, my friend, you had better be buried.” 


Mrs. Maccauly having published ler ‘* Loose 
Thoughts.” Mr. Sheridan was asked if he did not 
think it a strange title for a lady to choose. “By 
no means,” replied he, “the sooner a woman 
gets rid of such thoughts the better.” 


Something droll about a Stomach, in a letter of 
George Alex. Stephens to his friend Dr. Miller.— 
With an economy, which till now I was a stran- 
ger to, I have made shift hitherto to victual my 
little garrison; but then it has been with the aid of 
my good friends and allies—my clothes. This 
week’s eating finishes my last waiscoat; and next 
I must atone for my crrors on bread and water. 
Themistocles had so many towns to furnish his 
table, and a whole city bore the charge of his 
meals; in some respects I am like him, for I am 
furnished by the labors of a multitude. A wig has 
fed me two days; the trimmings of a waiscoat as 
long; a pair of velvet breeches paid my washer- 
woman, and a ruffled shirt has found me in shay- 
ing. My coats I swallowed by degrees: the sleeves 
I breakfasted on for weeks; the body, skirts, &c. 
served me for dinner two months: my silk stock- 
ings have paid my lodgings, and two pair of new 
pumps enabled me to smoak several pipes. It is 
incredible how my appetite (barometer like) rises 
in proportion as my necessities make their terri- 
ble advances. 

I here could say something droll about a sto- 
mach; but it is ill-jesting with edge-tools, and I 
am sure that is the sharpest thing about me. You 
may think ] can have no sense of my condition, 
that, while 1 am thus wretched, I should offer at 
ridicule; but, sir, people constituted like me, with 
a disproportionate levity of spirits, are always 
most merry when they are most miserable: and 
quicken like the eyes of the consumptive, which 
are always brightest the nearer a patient ap- 
proaches to dissolution. However, sir, to show 
you that I am not entirely lost to all reflection, I 
think myself poor enough to want a favor, and 
humble enough to ask it. 

Here. sir, 1 might make an encomium on your 
good-nature, humanity, &c. ; but I shall not pay 
so bad a compliment to your understanding, as to 
endeavor, by a parade of phrases, to win it over 
to my interest. If you could, any night, at a con- 
cert, make a small collection for me, it might be 
a means of obtaining my liberty; and you well 
know, sir, that the first people of rank abroad will 
perform the most friendly offices for the sick: be 
not, therefore, offended at the request of a poor 
(tho a deservedly punished) debtor, G. A. S. 














te 


A facetious attorney, who wore a cork leg, made 
in admirable imitation of the real one, and who 
was esteemed an excellent trotter, having a dis- 
pute with a stranger about courage, and the dif- 
ferent effects pain produced upon individuals, pro- 
posed to elucidate this, by trying against his an- 
tavonist, Which could bear to hold his leg longest 
in hot water; he who gave in first, to pay glasses 
round to the company. The stranger, pot-valiant, 
accepted the challenge; pails were brought in 
smoaking hot; the lawyer immersed his with much 
seeming pain; the other did the same, and with ma- 
ny awkward gestures, boldly persevered for about 
half a minute, keeping his eye fixed on his oppo- 
nent, Who grinned and distorted his features as if 
really agonized. At length unable to bear longer 
torture, the stranger drew out his parboiled limb, 
and declared himself vanquished, at the same 
time exclaiming, ‘that man must be the devil in- 
carnate, or he could never bear it;’ and seeing the 
lawyer in no haste to leave his situation, said with 
much feeling, ‘for heaven sake, sir, desist, you'll 
certainly lose your leg.’ ‘And if I do,’ replied the 
other, taking it deliberately out of the water, ‘I 
can buy another, they are only three guineas a 
piece. "The stranger, finding he had been vainly 
contending with a cork leg, was highly exasperat- 
ed at the deception, and swore he would commence 
an action for assault and battery. ‘You had better 
call it scalding and burning,’ replied the other, ‘it’s 
a new case, and will afford the counsel some fun.’ 


A curious fever.—Demetrius of Macedon would 
at times retire from business to attend to pleasure, 
On such an occasion he usually feigned indisposi- 
tion. His father, Antigonus, coming to visit him, 
saw a beautiful young lady retire from his chamber. 
On entering, Demetrius said, ‘Sir, the fever has 
now left me.’ ‘Very like, son,’ says Antigonus, 
‘perhaps [ met if at the door.’ 

em 
THE SAVAGE....No. I. 
Messrs. Editors, 

I avow myself a Mohawk, and your readers 
will find me such. I mean to mangle, dislocate, 
disjoint, and play the very ceuce. My tomahawk is 
always sure of its aim, and I shall use it with un- 
sparing severity. We give no quarter and we take 
nene. I shall exhibit the bleeding scalps of reputa- 
tion in the columns of your paper without any sort 
of remorse. Lam by nature ertel, and your readers 
shall find me so—Blood and thunder—fire—whiz 
bang!— In a rage, yours, 


Stiiiakie ee ANNAMON. 
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jOathetic, 
[By our Letter-Box.] 
TOO TRUE.—A FracGmenr. 


( Continued. ) 

‘Alas! Sir, how shall I add the rest? By de- 
grees, that heart became sensible to its situation, 
and knew it loved! My husband was often absent: 
at those periods, our guest never. It cannot be, 
that I should now go through all the scenes of se- 
duction and guilt; for seduction and guilt did, in- 
deed, follow, and I became abandoned to my 
lover!’ 

Her tears and groans interrupted the dying 
penitent, who, at length, with many interruptions, 
continued 

‘Think not that I became, at once, dead to hon- 
or, and to every Consideration of duty! Slow, the 
sure, Was my progress in the road of iniquity; 
many were my self-upbraidings—numberless my 
resolutions;—but, at last, the voice of duty was 
dead in my heart, and love reigned there a ruinat- 
ing conqueror. I had retired, one afternoon, to a 
summer-house in the farthest part of the garden. 
My lover, unexpectedly, appeared there—I say, 
unexpectedly, The suddenness of his approach,and 
the joy which accompanied my surprise, made me 
neglectful of every thing but him. I abandoned 
myself to the ardor of his caresses; and, whilst 
I was reclining on his bosom, and encircled by his 
arms, my much-injured husband rushed into the 
apartment! 

‘A cry of horror was the first intimation we re- 
ceived of his presence. He viewed us, without 
speaking, whilst we remained absolutely motion- 
less on the spot where he first beheld us. His first 
action was towards his sword; but, pausing, and 
viewing us awhile with mingled rage and grief, he 
uttered another cry, and fled thro the garden with 
incredible swiftness. ‘Chis was the last moment in 
which I ever saw my husband! 

‘We remained long in the fatal summer-house, 
not knowing what steps to pursue. The sense of 
my guilt overpowered me, and I felt that happi- 
ness was fled from me forever. At length, I ven- 
tured to return to the house. I asked the servants, 
with my eyes, what was become of their master; 
but, with my lips, I dared not articulate his name. 
The servants did not seem to be conscious that any 
extraordinary event had happened, and all things 
appeared in their usual state of composure. ‘Thus 
the night passed, and three succeeding days and 
nights, in all which time I heard neitber of my 
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husdand, nor of the moan who had usurped his 
rigzhts. ‘This fh ighetal ¢ aula Was, atl LOU DPORKRCD 


in upon, and by a dreadio! tempest, indeed! 

‘After a period of dreadiul suspense on the 
fourth morning, my dear father entercd iy apart- 
ment with a countenance expressive of sorrow 
and concern. He seized my hand, however, with 
the utmosi tenderness, and, by the softness of his 
manner, convinced me that he was not come, as I 
suspected, to upbraid. Hie gently intimated that 
he had a deep affliction to prepare me for, and 
endeavored to fortify my mind with every argu- 
ment of religion and submission before he reveal- 
ed it. In this dreadful suspense I uttered not a 
word; my mind was wretched with horrid ex- 
pectation? 

‘At length the millstone crushed me. He in- 
formed me, that, three days before, my husband 
had joined the army: that an engagement had 
taken place, and that he was among the first vic- 
tims of tue battle. The effect this intelligence had 
on me was scarcely short of madness. I did not 
weep. but grew furious; [ called myselfmy hus- 
band’s murderer, demanded justice on myself, and 
talked of circumstances which, tho trae, passed on 
these about me as the effect of sudden frenzy: 
violent purtabations ended ina fever, from which 
it was my punishment to recover. With shame 1 
acknowledge, that, as my health returned, my pas- 
sion revived; [ now considered myself at liberty, 
and had no doubt but my tender, passionate lover, 
panied for the hour in which he could throw him- 
self at my feet, and recompense all my sufferings 
by uniting himself to me forever. Uhe days and 
weeks wore on, and he appeared not: at first, I 
considered him as sacrificing to decorum; but at 
the end of two months L could no longer resist en- 
quiring of a lady; who visited in my chamber, 
when she had seen the object of all my thoughts. 
She answered, with great unconcern, that he had 
hardly been seen at all for the last month; for that 
he was so devoted to Mrs. Iliff, whose husband 
was in England, that he never spent an hour out 
of her house; that he boasted every where of his 
passion, and of his happiness; and had told his 
friends, that he doted on her to such distraction, 
that, for her sake, he had resolved to give up his 
country and his profession, and become an Ame- 
rican planter. 

‘How long my friend might have continued in 
this interesting detail,] know not, had not my sud- 
denly faliing senseless at her feet shocked her into 


silence. She hed discernmert, and, perhans. gues- 
Sef. IM sonie Ineesure, the Cause of so stvong an 
emotion. Lrged, U:crefore, either by her prudence 
or her curiosity, she called no assistance, but en- 
deavored to recal me to the recollection of my 
miseries by the common methods. On aWakening 
from the fainiing, 1 found my head reposed on her 

bosom, and her tears bedewing my face. This 

tenderness unlocked my whole soul; my woes were 

too poignant to admit of concealment, and they 

were all poured out before her. 

To be concluded next week. 








Apolfonian Asplum. 


TIME AND CUPID. 


His life in travelling always spent. 
Old Time, a much renowned wight, 
Toa wide river’s margin went, 

And call’d for aid with all his might: 
‘Will none have pity on my years: 

! that preside in ev’ry clime: 

Oh, my good friends and passengers. 
Lend, lend a hand to pass old Time!" 


Full many a young and sprightly lass, 
Upon the adverse bank appear’d, 
Who eager sought old Time to pass, 

On a small bark by Cupid steer’d; 

But one, the wisest, so I ween, 

Repeated oft this moral rhyme— 

‘Ah, many a one has shipwreck’d been, 
Thoughtless and gay, in passing Time!’ 
Blythe Cupid soon the bark unmoor’d, 
And spread the highly-waving sail; 

He took old Father Time on board, 

And gave his canyass to the gale. 

Then joyous, as he rode along, 

He oft exclaim’d—‘ Observe, my lasses-— 
Attend the burden of my song— 

How sprightly Time with Cupid passes!’ 
At length the urchin weary grew, 

For soon or late tis still his case; 

He dropt the oar and rudder too— 

Time steer’d the vessel in his place. 
Triumphant now, the vet’ran cries, 

‘Tis nowmy turn, you find, young lasses, 
What the old proverb says is wise, 

That Love with Time as lightly passes ’ 
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ELIZA. 


Grateful, sincere, good-natured, mild, humane, 

Wise, gentle, cheerful, lovely, but not vain: 

Above her sex, divine Eliza soars, 

Faultless herself, she others faults deplores; 

Their affectation heals with just disdain, 

And scorns the little arts by which they reign. 

How fair our great first parent’s beauteous frame, 

When perfect from the Maker’s hand she came, 

Sweetly majectic—each endearing grace— 

Each charm celestial blooming in her face— 

Her form Eliza’s—had her soul been so, 

She ne’er had sinn’d, nor man been doom’d to woe. 
[ Easton Gazette.) 


E- _—__] 
LOVE. 


‘Twas nursled in angelic arms, 

Some pow’r divine first gave it name; 
It boasts a thousand heavenly charms, 
And fires the torch that lights to fame. 


By seraphs borne, it hover’d round 

The mansions of etherial light; 

And then, (with heavenly radiance crown’d) 
To earth it took its airy flight. 


There animates the warrior’s breast, 
And cheers him midst the battle’s fray; 
There by each feeling soul carest, 

It holds o’er man unceasing sway. 


Within the dark, uncultur’d wild, 
By Christian footsteps seldom prest; 
Where smiling yerdure never smil’d, 
It silent woos the savage breast. 


Its power can mould the tyrant’s heart, 
To pity’s gentlest, mildest prayer; 

Its power can heal afflictions smart, 
And banish hence the fiend despair. 


It gives to woe a healing balin— 
Inspires us with the “joy of grief;’’ 
The storm of life has power to calm, 


And yield misfortune’s child relief! 
Doylestown D, L. D. 


EPIGRAM. 


Says Doll, tho female’ merit’s scant, 
Yet is the palm of beauty ours: 

(rue, answers John, the frailest plant 
Bears commofily the fairest flowers. 


ROBIN ADAIR. 


What ’s this dull town to me : 
Robin ’s not near! 
What was ’t I wish’d to see, 
What wish’d to hear? 
Where ’s all the joy and mirth, 
That made this town a heav’n on earth? 
Oh! they’re all fled with thee, 
Robin Adair ! 


What made th’ assembly shine? 
Robin Adair ! 
What made the ball so fine? 
Robin was there! 
What, when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore? 
Oh! it was parting with 
Robin Adair ! 


But, now, thou’rt cold to me. 
Robin Adair; 
Yet, Pll be true to thee, 
Robin Adair ! 
Ana him I loved so well, 
Still in my heart shall dwell: 
Oh! I can ne’er forget 
Robin Adair ' 


=—=_= 
CAUTION AGAINST LOVE. 


Would’st thou escape the pangs I prove, 

Oh Strephon! shun the sight of love, 
And disregard his wiles: 

Who panders with a flat’ring tongue, 

And oft ensnares the gay and young, 
By false bewitching smiles. 


Alike of beauty’s power beware, 

Of dimpled cheeks and tresses fair, 
And azure sparkling eyes: 

Oh! let not prayers disturb thy mind, 

Think vows are fleeting as the wind, 
As faithless tears and sighs. 


Should he, by aii the graces drest 
With strong emotions fire thy breast, 
Far from his haunts depart; 
For wing’d with pain, bis arrows fly, 
Swift, as the lightning rends the sky, 
To pierce the ingenuous heart. 


x 
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